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being referred to their sources and systeniatised. Where
they are defective, it is no fault of nature, within which
lie boundless possibilities, to doubt-which is to condemn
mankind, as the sceptics of the Academy did, to eternal
darkness.

But, says Bacon's mask in this opening scene of his
great play, time flies while we are wandering smitten
with love of the theme, and longing for the initiation
which is to melt the frosts like April. Let us ask
how it is to be accomplished, and answer by using all
the aids within our gi'asp. He were a madman who
should try to shift an obelisk by mere force of hand,
however strong: so were he who would have men
apply unaided intellects to solve the problems of the
universe, and discard the means of guiding and combin-
ing their efforts. We have more to do than collect facts,
and then spend an age in revolving theories ; as if we
were looking from a tower, till the world seems to our
eyes like a cloud in which difference and shade are lost.
Similarly the ancients, from a few experiments made
captive to a foregone conclusion, rose at once to the most
general axioms, and remained with them as at the poles
of controversy. We must leave those heights and como
into the plain, there mingling with our fellows and
enlarging their estate. From these new nuptials of the
Mind with Nature shall spring a race of heroes, of later
birth but higher destiny, to subjugate monsters, to re-
lieve the wants of men, and chase the shadows of the
night.

Bacon then passes, by a somewhat sudden jerk, to the
division of the Faculties into Empirical and Rational,
which, he says, should work together. Apart, the former